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EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 




IV.— MRS. WHEELER TALKS ABOUT APPLIQUE WORK. 

PRACTICALLY so little is 
clone in Europe with ap- 
plique that I feel it is an 
immense field of decora- 
tion that we might well 
take up in our country and 
carry a great deal further 
than we have yet done," 
said Mrs. Wheeler. " It 
is particularly suited to 
our new era of building. 
In the large rooms in our stately homes, applique is more 
easily rendered effective than embroidery. Moreover, 
this is such a busy world, one has so many engagements, 
that nowadays there is scarcely time for one to do a 
piece of embroidery really worthy of the name. At 
our place here," said Mrs. Wheeler, "we do man- 
age to execute two or three important pieces of em- 
droidery in the course of the year. It is really conscience 
work ; for we believe it is our duty to show what we can 
do in that way, to point out how far embroidery can be 
carried. It is what I may call accumulated labor, a 
summing up, a final result. In fact, though most of our 
work is applique, it is as artistic as, and it is more effec- 
tive and can be executed in much less time than em- 
broidery, although it has not its intrinsic value." 

" You seem to be speaking of applique in some large 
and undefined sense?" 

" I am speaking of it in the sense the Venetians used 
it. It means more than the application of mere embroid- 
ery forms. Almost any material may be used with good 
effect, if the design is only artistic. I remember two 
pieces we once made out of gray and buff linen. It was 
a Moorish design of interlaced circles. We cut out all 
that was not pattern out of the gray and laid it on the 
buff, where it was couched down with salmon and pink 
silk. The same design was then stamped on the buff, 
and the pieces of the gray that had fallen out in cutting 
were laid in their places on the design of the buff. One 
of the most telling pieces I saw at the Royal Colonial 
Exhibition of 1886 in London was a piece of Indian ap- 
plique embroidery in cotton sateens. The ground was 
red. Waving lines of blue sateen appliques in meeting 
enclosed spaces which were filled with a five-petalled 
design of yellow sateen, in the centre of which was a 
spangle. The pattern was fine and close, and, although 
only sewed down, had a very rich look. The five-petal- 
led ornament was not more than two inches across, but 
it was repeated regularly, and as closely as possible. 
This piece was a decorative cloth for a bullock cart ; it 
covered the seats and hung over the sides. I remember 
the cart had two little stuffed bullocks with silver chains 
hanging from their horns. Another piece I .remember 
at the same place would be most appropriate for a table, 
couch-cover or piano-back. It was of a charming pale 
blue cashmere, with a design in pink cashmere of scale- 
like forms, scarcely more than an inch and a half between 
the lines, which were bordered by gold braid. 

" I mention these to illustrate what I understand to be 
the possibilities of applique in the broad sense of the 
word, as distinguished from applique meaning merely 
the transferring of floral forms. It involves largely the 
relation of surfaces in connection with an all-over design, 
most of the effect being got by color and the contrast of 
materials. Of course the design is important, but not so 
important as the color and the relation of surfaces. In 
the richer fabrics you get through the difference of text- 
ures a widely different effect, although using the same 
colors, from what you would get with less costly mate- 
rials. Appliques of velvet or silk, for instance, give the 
effect of brocaded velvets, and the gold thread used in 
outlining gives a richness not possible in the woven 
goods." 

" The design, I suppose, is largely governed by the 
size of the piece to be decorated ?" 

" That is a question of judgment. In an important 
piece of applique of rich stuffs, I always choose an Italian 



flowing design. There are no better guides in such 
matters than the old Venetians." 

" Is there any guide for color?" 

"It is better to get contrasts in texture than in color. 
One of the most exquisite pieces we ever did was in 
mosaic appliques of opaline silks. We are now doing 
a handsome piece in appliques of opaline silks on gold 
cloth. The ornament of this piece is Moorish in design. 
These geometrical forms so much used by the Moors 
were only the patchwork of our grandmothers used with 
a more highly developed artistic taste than our grand- 
mothers, alas ! possessed. It ought not to be difficult to 
revive the art with our improved taste and knowledge. 

" In executing a large piece of work in which one form 
is carried out on another, a solid border of the thickest 
texture should surround it as a sort of frame." 

" Are there not certain explicit rules to guide one in the 
execution of a large piece of applique?" 

" Yes, and these are of the greatest importance. To 
begin with, the cutting out of the design should be care- 
fully managed. No one can cut ornament haphazard. 
In the first place, if cut at different angles the effect is 
spoilt. We use a single piece. On this the design is 
stamped. If it should happen that one has a number of 
pieces, of course it is possible to use them ; but every 
piece must run the same way— the warp length will not 
assimilate with the filling length. 

" When the ornament is cut, the design must be stamp- 
ed also on the ground. The ornament is then transferred 
to its proper place on the ground by pasting. This is 
an occupation in itself. We have an employe who does 
that and nothing else, as it is most particular work." 

"What is the paste?" 

" Flour and water in which there are a few drops of 
carbolic acid to discourage the insects from feeding on 
it. This, by means of a camel's-hair brush, is lightly- 
laid on the ornament, which, put in place, is then fastened 
on to the table by pins and left until morning to dry. 
When dried, the piece is transferred to the embroidery 
frame, and rolled with the greatest care to prevent the 
edges from turning up." 

" When is the needle introduced ?" 

" If the ornament is velvet or plush it must be fastened 
down with an over-stitch. When this is properly done, the 
final couching becomes simply an ornamental addition." 

" It is always couching ?" _ 

"Yes; couching is most useful, but it loses its beauty if 
not done with perfect regularity. The thread should be 
held loosely to give a bead-like effect." 

"What should be the relative size of the line of 
couching ?" 

" Of filoselle or filo-floss, for a small piece of work, 
take from six to eight threads crossed by two threads. 
For large work we use twelve threads crossed by two 
threads. A good effect is made by three lines of couch- 
ing crossed at alternate intervals. This gives the ap- 
pearance of a line of solid embroidery ; but you must 
remember always to hold the line loosely and make the 
cross stitches perfectly tight and even." 

" Do you ever vary the couching in color ?" 

" The line, no ; but I often cross them with two colors 
that appear in ground and ornament ; for example, I use 
pink and salmon, allowing now only the pink to show, 
and again only the salmon." 

" Gold is always desirable ?" 

" Always, if the piece is not to be laundried. It is 
quite as inexpensive as silk, and is more effective. It is, 
indeed, the only way we can use gold. The Orientals 
have a fine gold thread which they can draw through 
stuffs, as we have seen in their finely wrought towels and 
doilies. But I have found it very expensive. Moreover, 
we have no needle. A dragoman once gave to a friend of 
mine the family needle. It was two hundred years old, 
a dearly prized heirloom. It was three-sided, like a sail 
needle, although very fine. The thread passed through 
the apex of the triangle and came out the flat side, which 
shielded it from cutting the cloth. In this way a path 
was made for the gold thread. The cheap Japanese gold 
thread, so called — it is really nothing but gilt paper 
wound around common thread — should never be used on 
important work." M. G. H. 



The nasturtiums which furnish the design for a 
news- rack, in one of the supplement pages, may be execut- 
ed in several ways. The simplest, and certainly as suitable 
a way as any, would be to work the stems solid in Ken- 
sington stitch, and outline the flowers and buds. Red and 
green could be used for the stems, and red and yellow in 
the outlining of the flowers. If it is preferred to treat 
the entire design solidly, use the nasturtium colors red 
and yellow, but in flat tints without shading. In nine 
cases out of ten the effort to render flowers naturally is 
a failure, and for that reason has been abandoned in favor 
of flat color. 



The primrose design for the cover of a blotter or 
casket, given in one of the supplement sheets of the 
present number of the magazine, is excellent. It can be 
executed in several ways. It may be carried out in 
couchings of gold thread, and some diversity can be in- 
troduced by using primrose colors in the silk thread used 
for the couching. If the design is executed in solid em- 
broidery of silk or linen, use your colors flat. Pink as a 
color for the flowers and deeper red for the ribbon will 
be a better combination than pink and blue, which the 
design first suggests. If one is skilful with tools, the 
design, incised in bronze leather and gilded, would be 
better than all. 



NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 

It is very seldom that one sees any important work 
in crewels. As Mrs. Wheeler says, it is not worth while to invite 
moths at such an expense of time, labor and materials. But 
there has been recently shown at the Decorative Art Society 
crewel so curiously and effectively used that it is worth describing-. 
It is on a portiere of light yellow silk tapestry canvas. From 
above is a decoration simulatingthe downward branch of an elm, 
caught in its autumn tints. The leaves are worked in crewels, 
but they are not the conspicuous feature of the ornamentation. 
This is at the bottom where there is a deep band of terra cotta 
plush. The ornament here may be described as a bed of ferns. 
It begins deep down in the plush in tints of reddish browns min- 
gled with greens. The fern-like semblance is given by double 
rows or loops of Kensington stitch up and down, alternating and 
overlapping in the middle. This very simple treatment counter- 
feits the depth of color and solidity of the ribs, and also the feath- 
ery delicacy of the fronds. The color is carried up in lighter tints 
of green on to the yellow ground. 

A portiere of brown denim shows what can be done with sim- 
ple means. This brown denim, when of not too fine quality, has 
a most agreeable tone. In this case broken groups of curving lines, 
made by triple threads of gold, were couched down with careful 
regard to balancing and spacing. The spaces were large enough 
to accommodate a set design the two hands' breadth in size. This 
motive consisted of a round centre, with slightly-waving, petal-like 
forms radiating. These were in applique's of reddish brown vel- 
veteen, chosen, of course, in tint with reference to its harmony with 
the ground color. They were couched down with filoselle of 
slightly varying tint. The edge of the portiere was ravelled out 
for an inch or more, and at intervals brass rings were sewn inside 
of the ravelled edge, and from them hung twisted threads and 
tassel of brown and silver. 

A chair cushion is of white Bolton sheeting. The design is a 
bold, all-over ornament outlined in red filoselle, and the spaces are 
filled with heavy darnings of red filoselle. Given a striking design 
in which the ornament is clear and sharp, and small in relation to 
the spacing, an interesting piece of work can be made. 

The Pearsalls, I believe, were the first to meet the new de- 
mand for those soft, subdued effects in silk threads so admired in the 
embroideries of the East, and in the old Italian and Spanish work. 
There are now about two hundred shades of these " Eastern 
dyes," the name by which this particular brand is known. This 
distinction is important, because it is a guarantee that the threads 
will wash and retain their color by sun or gaslight, for even Pear- 
sall silks not thus marked might not have the necessary staying 
qualities. The silks are three in number : Filo-floss, which is a 
grade between floss and filoselle ; Eastern dyes filoselle, which is 
the usual make ; and Tussore embroidery silk. The last-named 
is made for the Leek school of embroidery, whose admirable repro- 
duction of the Bayeux " tapestry " was one of the notable needle- 
work exhibitions of last year. This silk is manufactured from the 
cocoons of the wild silk-worm, and, while cheaper than the other 
brands, has been quite as successfully used. 

It may be proper to remark that in these " Eastern dyes" one 
finds sometimes irregularities of color in the same skein ; but the 
artist embroiderer knows that this is rather an advantage than the 
contrary, because it allows of vibrations of color similar to those 
from the brush of the painter, which take away from the some- 
what mechanical effect of too uniform a tone. At the same time, 
in producing any large piece of work, it is desirable that the silk 
should be all of one dyeing. 



